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LETTERS OF E. GEORGE SQUIER TO JOHN M. CLAY- 
TON, 1849-1850 

The following vigorous and spicy letters, found among the 
Clayton Papers in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of 
Congress, contribute interesting echoes of family quarrels — now 
happily ended — between the United States and England. 

When, in 1849, the Taylor administration came into power, 
it found that the British government had, under one pretext or 
another, secured control of the parts of the Central American 
Isthmus which were commonly regarded as offering the best 
route to the recently-discovered gold fields of California. Presi- 
dent Taylor and his Secretary of State, Clayton, quickly decided 
upon a stiff attitude towards British interference in Central 
America. They were determined to protect American interests 
and to prevent or break up British monopoly on the Isthmus. 
Accordingly, Ephraim George Squier was appointed charge 1 
d'affaires to Central America and given power to make various 
treaties with the Central American states, including one pro- 
viding for the construction of a canal across Nicaragua by an 
American company. The condition of affairs which Squier 
found upon his arrival at his post and his reaction towards it 
are set forth in the first two letters here presented. 

A sharp change of policy came, however, the following year 
as a result of the death of Taylor. With the accession of Fill- 
more to the presidency Clayton was supplanted by Daniel 
Webster. Squier was recalled, and John B. Kerr was sent to 
Central America with the task of carrying out the terms of the 
nebulous Clayton-Bulwer treaty. As a result of this change in 
American official personnel, there soon appeared a greater leni- 
ency towards British encroachments on the Isthmus, and a grow- 
ing indifference towards the claims and importunities of the 
Central American states. This new attitude is commented upon 
in the third Squier letter. 

Mary Wilhelmine Williams. 
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(Private) 

Leon de Nicaragua, 
Sept. 12, 1849. 
My Dear Sir:— 

You will receive herewith, by special bearer of Despatches, a mass 
of documents, which Heaven assist you in wading through. I have 
had no time, as an eminent somebody once said, to make them shorter. 
But I beg, in the first place, that you will not, in consequence of the 
prominence I have given to British intrigues and operations in these 
quarters, think me afflicted with Anglo-Mania. Far from it. Still, I 
must repeat that no person, not on the spot, can credit the extent and 
intricacy of these intrigues. What under Heaven my predecessors 
have been about, passes my comprehension. 1 Chatfield, the British 
Consul General, who has practically the whole weight of British in- 
fluence in his hands, is a man of small calibre; easily excited, and more 
by little than great things. There is no difficulty in managing him. 
It is only necessary to keep him in a rage about idle expressions from 
Tom, Dick and Harry to divert his attention from what is going on in 
earnest. There are others however, who are quicker-witted, and more 

to be guarded against. Now, if it is desired I feel confidant that I 

can destroy British influence in these States, and even procure their 
after expulsion from this part of the continent. But I cannot do it single 
handed; these people are greatly taken by appearances, and a little dis- 
play of power now and then will convey immense weight, and exercise 
an important influence in our favor. Let some portion of the Pacific 
Squadron "be about," as they say of the Indians, upon the western 
frontier, looking in occasionally here and there. It will make a material 
difference in the tone of the English, and make them hesitate how they 

resort to unauthorized measures. 1 feel quite sure that the attempt 

to confederate S. Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua will be successful. 
This will strengthen the hands of Carrera's enemies in Guatemala, 
and he will go down with the English party. Guatemala will then 
come into the arrangement, and Costa Rica will not be able to hold 
out for any considerable time. The nucleus will be Nicaragua, but 
Salvador will furnish the brains and the soul. The people of that state 
will stick to Union to the last. No British agent dares venture within 

1 Before securing a foothold upon the Pacific Coast, the United States had 
shown but little interest in Central America. Consequently, Squier's prede- 
cessors were few in number, and were often inefficient. 
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its borders. 1 am not authorized to give the names of my inform- 
ant, in respect to the matter of the Tigre, 2 — but he is in the Secrets of 
the English, and has the proofs of their designs in his hands. I heard 
myself, accidentally, the adjurations of the British Vice Consul here, 
that he should exercise the utmost caution, not to excite the suspicion 
of any one, but especially of this Legation. I shall arrange things if 
possible so that I can interfere if necessary, but shall act only when 
necessary. I know this step may seem somewhat extraordinary; but 
the Gulf of Fonesaca must be free or the Canal will be worthless, for it 
will inevitably terminate there, unless there is some insuperable nat- 
ural obstacle not now apparent. 1 presume you have had an inter- 
view with Mr. Hise, before this. He has done harm here, and em- 
barrassed our relations to some extent. 3 1 hope to hear from you 

soon, and to recieve [sic] such advice as circumstances may require. But 
I must repeat that it is unsafe to send by the ordinary modes of convey- 
ance. If the Department has anything important to communicate, 
the only safe way is by special messenger. 

Query? I am subjected to extraordinary expenses in passing from 
one state to the other: the cost of travelling is enormous, as compared 
to what it is at home. My Salary will not cover my necessary ex- 
penses at this rate. Should these extraordinary expenses fall upon 

me? Pardon this hurried note & believe me Your Obt. Sevt., 

E. Geo. Sqtjier. 

Hon. John M. Clayton. 

2 In October, 1849, Chatfield, without the permission of his government, 
seized the Island of Tigre, a Honduranean possession which commanded the Gulf 
of Fonseca. His ostensible purpose was to secure a guarantee for the payment 
of British claims upon Honduras, but his real aim was to prevent what was re- 
garded as the most likely terminus of the proposed isthmian canal from falling 
into the hands of the Americans. Squier, soon after his arrival in Central 
America, learned of Chatfield's designs, and tried to prevent their accomplish- 
ment. See Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, pp. 64-66. 

3 Elijah Hise, the appointee of the Polk administration, was Squier's imme- 
diate predecessor in Central America. Fearful of British designs, he, without 
the consent of his government, made a canal treaty with Nicaragua which con- 
tained a clause pledging the United States to protect Nicaragua in all territory 
rightfully hers. 
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(Private) 

Leon de Nicaragua, 
May 8, 1850. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am still without advices from you, or indeed from the U. S. except 
a straggling newspaper of the 15th. of March, and am consequently 
entirely in the dark as to what has transpired in relation to affairs here. 
The Gov. is equally bad off, having heard nothing from their eminent 
agent in the U. S. since Dec. The country feels great anxiety and is 
somewhat feverish, respecting the Treaty and its ratification. The 
seeming inactivity of the Canal Company 4 does not add to their con- 
fidence or give encouragement. In fact I suspect that certain members 
of that Company are fitted for little beyond talking, and that they 
exercise this faculty to an unnecessary and injurious extent. The 
letters from Mr. Joseph L. White and his brother lately here, and which 
were exhibited to all the officers of the state and the leading citizens in 
a most ostentatious manner, were past all precedent egotistical, and 
calculated to leave the impression that the individual above named 
was charged with the entire business of arranging affairs with Sir Henry 
Bulwer, and that the U. S. Govt, was a simple machine to register and 
execute his high decisions. "I stipulated this," and "I did that" are 
the burthen of every sentence. Mr. White is unquestionably what the 
Yankees term a "smart" man, but a most inveterate, indiscriminating, 
and indiscreet talker. He will eventually shake, if he has not already 
shaken, the confidence of the public in the company, in which he affects 
to take so prominent a part. The General-in-Chief of the State, and 
other leading men have openly expressed to me their disgust at the 

manner of writing which he practices. In making these observations 

I need not say that they are dictated by no personal considerations, 
for Mr. White is nothing to me one way or another. I am anxious 

4 The Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company was chartered in 1849 by the 
government of Nicaragua. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Joseph L. White, and Na- 
thaniel J. Wolfe were the organizers. An attempt made by Vanderbilt to secure 
financial aid for the project from British capitalists failed, and new surveys of 
Lake Nicaragua seemed to indicate that there was insufficient water in the lake 
to make feasiblethe construction of the canal, as planned. Consequently, in 
1850, the project was abandoned. But later Vanderbilt and his associates formed 
the Accessory Transit Company, which in the gold-rush days carried passengers 
across the Isthmus. See Scroggs, Filibzislers and Financiers, p. 79. 
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that the contemplated great work shall succeed, and do not like to 
have its prospects impaired by the folly of an individual. 5 

The Company may as well understand one thing before they go 
further, and that is the necessity of in some way relieving the State 
from some of its embarrassments. Its revenues [?] since San Juan 
was seized 6 do not pay necessary and Current expenses, and the Govt, 
is at this moment absolutely sustained by private, voluntary contribu- 
tions, made under the hopes of better days near at hand, founded on 
the proposed work. Unless some aid is rendered, the country will be 
kept in constant agitation and disorder by British reclamations, — 
paltry British debts will be made the pretext for obstructing an enter- 
prise which cannot well be openly opposed. Two hundred thousand 
dollars would do this, for which the Comp. can find ample security in 
their own enterprise. But my faith in the faith or determination of 
the Co. is somewhat shaken by the fact that they have not sent out, 
nor so far as I can learn, have made any arrangements to send out 
engineers for the preliminary survey, — and until this is done all further 
talk or speculation is useless, and worse than useless. 

Apropos: I have been over the country between the Estero Real 
and the Lake of Managua; distance not over 20 miles; country every- 
thing that can be desired. The canal, if it is ever built, will pass here. 
I will stake my judgment upon the issue. 

The Legislative Chambers of this State have also ratified the Arti- 
cles of Union. It only remains for Honduras to act, and there can be 
no doubt as to her proceedings. You may therefore regard it as set- 
tled that the New Confederation will go into operation. And this 
will bring up a question as to what relations are to be extended to it; 
a point upon which I wish I could have with you a full conversation, 
and upon which it will be necessary to have instructions. You may 
however rest assured that, if it is within the power of Mr. Chatfield 
and his associates the Serviles, to prevent the Union, no means will be 
spared to accomplish it. The revolution in Honduras was got up for 
this end, and its failure is a mortifying blow to all those in the British 
and oligarchical interest. 7 

5 This analysis of White's character does not appear to be far from correct. 

6 On January 1, 1848, under the fiction of protecting the "Kingdom of the 
Mosquitos," the British government seized the Nicaraguan port of San Juan. 
This was at the mouth of the San Juan River, the outlet of Lake Nicaragua, and 
was regarded as the most likely eastern terminus of the isthmian canal. 

' The charges made by Squier against the British agents in Central America 
are in harmonv with the facts. 
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And this reminds me to say that I have recently received privately 
from the President of San Salvador, copies of letters from Mr. Pavon, 
one of the heads of the Serviles, companion, toady and Secretary of Mr. 
Chatfield, and written under the express direction and sanction of 
the latter, in which instructions are given to the leaders in the attempted 
revolution. They are warned to combat the seductive American prin- 
ciples which, the writer laments, are taking deep root in the country, 
and to be vigorous in their Measures. After Honduras is revolu- 
tionized, the forces of that state are to assist in putting down the 
liberals of Guatemala; after which (it is significantly added), they 
can take care of San Salvador and Nicaragua. The presence of the 
British admiral it is observed will have a good effect, for he will effec- 
tually prevent San Salvador and Nicaragua from aiding the Consti- 
tuted authorities of Honduras against Gen. Guardiola and the rebels!! 
The whole affair was concocted in Costa Rica, and is one only, of a 
hundred similar proceedings in which the British agents have been 
more or less implicated. Would you believe it possible that the man 
above mentioned had the audacity to write to the Bishop of this State, 
in Feb. last, from Costa Rica, that the Govt, of the U. S. had sent a 
Special Messenger to that state, to inform the Govt, that my conduct 
was wholly disapproved, and that I was to be recalled in two months — 
that grace being allowed me to spare my feelings! The sole object of 
this was to sow disconfidence in the U. S. here. Such are the miser- 
able shifts to which resort is had by the English agents; shifts which 
no one not on the spot could be induced to believe possible any set of 
men could descend to. 

For a full statement of the recent troubles at San Juan I beg to refer 
you to my Doc. No. 31. New proceedings there have aroused the 
deepest indignation, and rendered the people doubly anxious to know 
what has been the result of the negotiations in the U. S. respecting 
the port. 

All of my companions are confirmed invalids, and I have no one to 
assist me in my labors, which among other things makes me wish to 
hear from my application for leave of absence. In case I get no news 
this month, I think of going down to San Juan next, & may be tempted 
to "slip off," in case I find no advices there by the first of July. I 
could give you a better conception of matters here in one hour's con- 
versation than by writing a month. 

Pardon this long and jumbled and I fear too-familiar letter, and be- 
lieve me Your Obt. Sevt. 

E. Geo. Sqtjier. 

Hon. John M. Clayton. 
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P.S. I open this to add that about 40 Americans have arrived here 
on their return from California, and about 100 more on their way to 
that land of promise. The latter are loud and unanimous in their 
complaints respecting affairs at San Juan. Something, I repeat, 
must be done there, or we shall have a beautiful assortment of troubles 

on our hands within the next six months. The passengers from 

California represent Com. Jones and nearly his whole fleet are chosen 
[?] in San Francisco — God knows for what purpose. The passengers 
say for speculation. It strikes me that when supplies are so enormously 
high at that point, it would be good economy to send a few elsewhere, — 
to say nothing of the public interest. 

Yrs. &c. 

S. 



Private and Confidential 

New York, Sept. 2, 1850. 
My Dear Sir— 

I returned yesterday from Washington, which place I visited for the 
purpose of reporting myself to Mr. Webster, and of finding out what 
was doing with the Nicaraguan Treaties, concerning the fate of which 
the Nicaraguans are much alarmed. You can imagine my astonish- 
ment on hearing Mr. Webster speak not only slightingly, but con- 
temptuously of all that has been done in Central America. He said 
he could not discover why we should trouble ourselves about "those 
insignificant countries, or go through the farce of treating with them at 
all." I urged the vast resources of the country, the importance of 
the present and prospective trade with Oregon and California, — in 
short touched upon the various points with which you are so familiar. 
To all of this however, there was but one reply; that when this impor- 
tance became manifest, and stable governments were established, it 
would be time enough to pay attention to them. 

The result of my interview was a very clear impression upon my 
own mind that Mr. Webster is jealous of the fame acquired by Gen. 
Taylor's administration, in the conduct of our foreign relations, and if 
he does not attempt to undervalue what that administration accom- 
plished, at least to prevent the various matters which it left in train 
from coming to a favorable issue. He is bending every effort toward 
securing the Whig nomination for the Next Presidency; and to this 
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end he is not blind to the importance of preventing you from occupy- 
ing too a favorable a position before the country. 8 

At the request of the Committee on Foreign Eelations, I attended 
at one of their meetings, where letters were produced from Mr. Bulwer 
to Mr. Webster containing the very ideas, and in parts the very language 
made use of by Mr. W. in my interview with him — showing clearly 
that he has the ear of the Sect. Mr. Bulwer insists on the most sweep- 
ing modifications of my treaty, and assures Mr. Webster that you 
promised an infinity of things in respect to it, and amongst others that 
there should not be any thing suffered to remain in it implying a de- 
nial of the actuality of British protection on the Mosquito Shore! 
He says that the treaty negotiated between yourself and him "was 
intended in no way to affect the Mosquito question, which was" (I use 
his precise words,) "left entirely out of view, and in its original state!" 
He objects to the recognition of the right of Nicaragua to the line of 
the Canal, on the ground that it brings up the Mosquito pretensions, 
with which he pretends it was understood with you, the U. S. was in 

no way to meddle. 9 There were also some personal reflections in 

the letter both on you and myself, which the Chairman of the Committee 
declined reading, but which he characterized as disgraceful and unbecom- 
ing the dignity of a foreign Minister, and which I do not concieve [sic] 
will be apt to promote the object which the sharp intriguant has in 
view. He is omitting no effort to carry his points, and by modifica- 
tions of the treaty, and admissions of the Sect, regain the positions 
which, in the opinion of all fair minded men, he lost in his negotiations 
with you. 

I deemed it my duty to inform you of these facts, although it is 
probable your Washington Correspondents have kept you advised of 
what is going on. I am convinced that the whole of the movement 
in Central America will come to a most "lame and impotent conclu- 
sion" unless the Senate put an estopper on the cockney diplomatist. 
We see the Portugue "back out," and we shall have another in this 
matter. Mr. Webster is profoundly ignorant of the events of the case, 

8 Though Webster was doubtless influenced by his desire for the Presidential 
nomination, he appears to have been, on the whole, honest in the moderate atti- 
tude which he took towards the Central American question. 

9 Bulwer was quite consistent in his interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and in his insistence that it did not affect the British protectorate over 
the Mosquito Indians. See Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, p. 
108. 
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and too indolent to investigate it. Besides, his hostility to you person- 
ally will, as I have already said, rather lead him to wish an unfavorable 
issue, for the double reason that success could only augment your 
reputation, while failure would injure it, without, according to his 
notion, in any way reflecting unfavorably on him. 

You will pardon the freedom with which I write to you, and the 
liberty which I have taken in reflecting upon the conduct of others. 
Rest assured I should not have done so except upon the strongest 
reasons. I cannot too strongly put you on your guard against the 
duplicity of Bulwer and the hostility of Webster. 

I wrote you some time ago requesting the facts relative to your 
first connection with the Canal project, with a view to their incorpora- 
tion in a paper which I am preparing on the subject for the American 
Review, but have received no answer. Should you feel disposed to 
furnish me with these, it is still not too late for my purpose. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat what I have before said, that if I 
can hereafter be of any service to you, my energies are at your disposal. 
Meantime I remain as heretofore, 

Your much obliged and Obt. Sevt., 

E. Geo. Squier. 

Hon. John M. Clayton. 



